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CHAPTER I. 

"Our boys are young gentlemen. 

You will find that good discipline is 

best secured by putting them squarely 

on their honor. We have always used 

corporal punishment to some extent 

in the preparatory department, but in 

some things a teacher can exercise a 

o^ wise and salutary neglect. I trust 

cgp' that you will have tact enough to man- 

{g: age the school well from the first, for 

gfr a good beginning is half the battle." 

President Rexford, of the Enniston 
Collegiate Institute, addressed these 
words to Alfred Dennison, the new 
tutor. 

It was the afternoon before the 
opening of the fall session. The 
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campus and dormitories presented a 
scene of much confusion. All day ex- 
press wagons and trucks had been go- 
ing in and out of the college grounds, 
and the noise of moving trunks and 
opening boxes had echoed through the 
bare halls. There were " new boys," 
gazing around with uncertain air; 
and fathers from the country, who had 
accompanied the smaller ones— shy, 
awkward, little fellows, homesick at 
the thought of being left alone in 
strange surroundings. Here and there 
was a group of the " old boys," greet- 
ing each other vociferously after the 
holiday separation. 

The chief factor in bringing order 
out of this chaos was the President, 
who seemed to be everywhere, issuing 
directions, giving welcome to new- 
comers, and listening to the sugges- 
tions of anxious parents. 

The figure next in prominence was 
Prince, the negro janitor, whose pres- 
ence was wanted in a hundred places, 
to help the porters with the heaviest 
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boxes, to remove packing material, 
and to do the thousand errands that 
belong to the day before the opening 
of a school. 

Prince was fully conscious of his 
own importance. At the close of the 
last session he had accepted the po- 
sition of janitor in a large building in 
a neighboring town, saying to the 
boys, in strict privacy: "I'se mighty 
sorry fur de Pres'dunt. He am' gwine 
ter hab any 'sponsible pussons lef to 
holp 4m nex' year. Yo' see, Tse gwine 
to de city, an* Tutor Leapham he done 
leab too. I cyan't see how de Pres'- 
dunt gwine ter get 'long nohow." 

But the new position failed to satisfy 
Prince's expectations, and when the 
time for the re-opening of school drew 
near, he was easily persuaded to re- 
turn to his old duties. He liked the 
stir of school life. He liked the boys, 
who also liked him, and made him by 
turns their pet and the butt of their 
merry jokes. On this day of bustle 
his enjoyment was increased by the 
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surprised greetings of the boys, who 
gave shouts of welcome at the familiar 
sight of the rolling black eyes* 

The new tutor arrived about three 
o'clock. After a period of waiting, 
during which his self-possession rap- 
idly diminished, he was summoned to 
the President's office. They had not 
before met. Alfred had been engaged 
upon high recommendations from the 
faculty of the Vallambrosa College, 
where he had graduated after a short 
period of study. His chief education, 
however, had been gained in the quiet 
home in Tennessee, where he grew to 
manhood as the only son of a country 
minister. He had received little of 
the robust training that comes from 
mingling with equals in school life, 
but had enjoyed two rare advantages 
in the use of his father's well-selected 
though somewhat antiquated private 
library, and the constant companion- 
ship of his invalid mother, who had 
been educated in one of the best 
schools of the South before the War. 
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President Rexford looked kindly at 
the youth who stood before him, his 
natural timidity and boyish appear- 
ance heightened by the embarrass- 
ment of feeling himself under the 
searching glance of his superior. The 
President felt a slight sense of disap- 
pointment. He wished that the new 
teacher could have had a little more of 
personal presence. It was worth more, 
perhaps, than some mental attributes 
in making one's way with schoolboys. 
He spoke to Alfred pleasantly, how- 
ever ; gave him some books and a few 
directions about the morrow's work; 
and then, handing him the key of the 
room reserved for the tutor in one of 
the dormitories, he said : " I will ex- 
cuse you now, Mr. Dennison. You 
will wish to get settled in your room 
and rested after your journey, as well 
as to prepare for to-morrow's work. 
The bell will ring for school exercises 
at half-past eight." 

Alfred took the books and walked 
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slowly down the campus among the 
groups of students. 

"Say, boys, school takes in at half- 
past eight to-morrow. I sh'd think 
they might a 1 given a little breathing 
spell the first morning." 

" Oh, hush. Here comes the new 
tutor." 

The eager voices ceased as Alfred 
passed. All the eyes turned upon 
him, ready to "size up" the hew 
teacher. The comments began be- 
fore he was fairly out of hearing. 

" Whew-ew ! Ain't he a Molly i " 

"Reckon he'll have to get Prince to 
do the lickin\" 

"I'm bound we'll have some fun 
with him, 'fore long." 

" Look at them spindlin' legs, will 
you? Reckon he'd be as good a one 
to haze as any other fresh, you bet." 

Alfred's feelings did not grow stouter 
under these remarks; but seeing Prince 
carrying a trunk upon a wheelbarrow, 
he turned aside to ask him the way to 
his room. 
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Just then a new relay of schoolboys 
came up, greeting Prince boisterously. 

"Hullo, there, Prince Puddinghead! 
Glad to see your Royal Highness. 
Thought you'd been promoted to be 
Grand Vizier in another dukedom." 

"Say, Prince, you couldn't tear 
yourself away from our caresses and 
your present perquisites, could you?" 

" What's the matter with the city, 
old fellow?" 

" Here, Prince, gimme a lift with 
my trunk, will you? " 

"Evenin', gentermens," said Prince, 
stopping upon the walk, and smiling 
broadly while he pulled his forelock. 
"Yo' see, de Pres'dunt he couldn' get 
'long widout me nohow; an* I'se 
mighty feared mysef dat yo' wouldn' 
fin* nobody ter keep up de 'fairs ob dis 
yere institootion like I does. So I ex- 
postulated wid mysef 'bout whar my 
juty war, an' 'ribed at de conclusion 
dat I'se boun' ter stan' by my predica- 
ments, speshully atter Pres'dunt Rex- 
ford he say dat he gib me de same 
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sallarary dey was a-giben me in de 
city. An* I know'd dat you young 
gentermens ain't a gwine ter lemme 
suffer by doin' my juty." 

"Hi-yi! Good for you, Prince." 

" Your sense of duty is very com- 
mendable, old man." 

" I reckon we give you more leak 
and onions than the town people can." 

" Don* keer fur onions mysef, gen- 
termens," said Prince, loftily, "but 
Fse willin* to work fur de good ob dis 
yere insti toot ion." 

Just then one of the older students 
approached. He was a dark-faced 
young man, with a faint showing of 
black mustache, and a well-kept, 
studious air. 

"Say, there comes Matthews," said 
one. "Thought he was going to the 
University this year." 

" Wish he had. Wonder if he's as 
much of a prig as ever. I'm going to 
see." 

Matthews scarcely glanced at the 
boys. "Good evening," he said, in 
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a general way. "How are you, 
Prince ? " 

" I'se peart, an' mighty glad to see 
yo\ Mass' Joshua/ 1 said the janitor. 

The boy who had previously spoken 
slipped from his place, and managed 
to brush Matthews' sleeve as he went 
by. The latter glanced up quickly, 
frowned, and hurried on without speak- 
ing. 

"Just as I thought. As much of a 
touch-me-not as ever." 

Matthews heard the remark, turned, 
and said pleasantly enough: "Look 
here, boys, I've got something else to 
do beside chaffing with you. You let 
me alone, and I'll let you alone. Isn't 
that fair?" 

Taking advantage of the interrup- 
tion, Alfred stepped forward to speak 
to the janitor, when another group of 
boys appeared, talking merrily. In 
their midst was a tall youth, with 
laughing brown eyes and dark hair 
that curled slightly over his open 
brow. 
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"Oh, here's Warrington," shouted 
the boys in chorus. " Bully for you, 
old fellow." 

It was evident that Warrington was 
a favorite in the school. He spoke to 
the janitor, who turned instantly from 
all other demands to the new arrival. 

" Come to my room, Prince. I want 
you to help me with my boxes, and 
I've got something in them for you." 

The negro's eyes shone. "I'se be 
dar quicker'n yo' kin wink, Mass' 
Press. I'se neber furgit my ol' frens." 

" Not when they have a new trunk 
full of goodies," said Warrington. 
" Trust you for that." 

Prince laughed shame-facedly. "Sho', 
Mass' Press, yo' do be alius joking." 

But he started on with his burden, 
when Alfred stepped forward, saying, 
" Please show me the way first to No. 
29 Granger Hall." 

At the number of the room the boys 
started. This must be the new tutor. 
A hush fell upon the group. They 
stared at Alfred, casting furtive glances 
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at Warrington, to see what his de- 
meanor would be toward the new- 
comer. 

Warrington advanced frankly and 
held out his hand. " I suppose this 
must be Tutor Dennison. I am Press- 
ley Warrington of the Senior Class. 
Let me show you to your room." 

" Here, Prince," he called after the 
retreating janitor. ' 'Attend first to Mr. 
Dennison, and let the boys wait." 

Alfred's trunk was soon unpacked ; 
and when the bell summoned to the 
dining hall, Warrington was again at 
the tutor's door, ready to introduce 
him to his new surroundings. 

The next morning, as Alfred sat on 
the platform beside the President, his 
bashfulness returned. It was harder 
to bear the critical eyes of the school 
than it had been to appear before the 
immense audience at Commencement 
with his First Honor oration. Then 
he had felt in his right place, and 
knew that he had control of the situ- 
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ation. But with these boys as his 
judges, he was not sure. 

Morning prayers were over, and the 
President gave an address of welcome, 
introducing the new tutor, who rose 
and made an awkward bow, while a 
blush like a girl's spread over his face. 

After a few words of stimulus to 
earnest effort, the President said : " I 
have something important to announce 
to the Senior Class. A friend of the 
college has placed at its disposal a 
prize, in the form of a scholarship in 
the Hopkinton University, the most 
important institution of learning in the 
South. I need not tell you that this 
is a prize worth striving for. It is 
true that only one can receive it. But 
if you try for it and fail, you will have, 
nevertheless, the advantage of the 
work done, and be better ready for 
life's later prizes, for having made this 
effort." 

A tremor of excitement passed over 
the Senior Class at the announcement. 
It quickly subsided, however, as most 
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of the class made up their minds at 
once that the chances would lie be- 
tween two or three of the students. 

The President continued: "The 
prize, it is needless to say, can only be 
given to one who combines with 
highest scholarship the noblest qual- 
ities of character." 

The chapel exercises were over, and 
the younger boys filed out to their 
schoolrooms, while the students of the 
collegiate classes loitered in groups, 
talking eagerly, or studied the bulletin 
board to find out the times of their 
class exercises. 

The President accompanied Alfred 
to the schoolroom of the preparatory 
department, which was to be his 
especial charge. He was to be aided 
in its duties by a daughter of the 
President, who had charge of the 
primary room, and by two or three of 
the older students, who eked out in this 
way their college expenses. But while 
Alfred was thus furnished with sev- 
eral helpers, he was himself expected 
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to render assistance to the classical 
professor of the college department, 
as tutor in L,atin and Greek for some 
of the classes. 

Two of the Sophomore Class were 
discussing the new prize as the Presi- 
dent and Alfred passed by. 

" Say, who do you reckon'll get it? " 

" Josh Matthews, perhaps. At any 
rate, he stands a good chance, don't 
you think?" 

" Ye-es, perhaps. But is it any better 
than Press Warrington's ? He can do 
most anything if he sets out. I wish 
it might be Warrington." 

"So do I, but I don't know which is 
most likely to win." 

The Bnniston Collegiate Institute 
was one of the denominational schools 
that are sprinkled thickly through the 
" Piedmont " region — that fertile belt 
of up-country between the Alleghanies 
and the coast section. In the Caro- 
linas this region was settled by a 
sturdy class, of mingled Scotch, Irish, 
German, and English ancestry, with 
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staunch religious tendencies. Being 
alike removed from the isolated plan* 
tations of the rich in the low country 
and the isolated cottages of the mount- 
ain poor, it was not strange that they 
were among the first to start educa- 
tional institutions, and the quickest to 
feel the new life of the rising Southern 
young manhood, after the paralysis of 
war was partly relieved. During that 
time of public prostration, many of the 
smaller schools had died, and were 
now yielding their buildings to the 
new graded schools that were spring- 
ing up in the larger towns. 

Enniston College (as the name was 
usually given for brevity) was one of 
the few that had survived the disasters 
of war. Its name, however, was more 
lofty than the standards of scholarship 
that could be maintained under such 
discouraging circumstances. More 
than half of the students were in the 
preparatory department, which must 
be sustained, or there could have been 
2 
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no pupils ready for the so-called col- 
lege classes. It was freely acknowl- 
edged that, if a boy's education was to 
be really liberal, it must be supple- 
mented by a later course in a college 
of larger endowment. Yet to some 
such crippled college as this, does 
many a strong man of the country 
point with pride as his alma mater ; 
treasuring with affection those per- 
sonal influences that came to him 
from some president or professor who 
marked out for him his life's pathway. 
The college buildings were sub- 
stantial in general appearance, though 
they had received no repairs since 
11 before the War." The main build- 
ing, which was of bluish granite, oc- 
cupied one end of the large campus. 
On the adjacent sides were ranged the 
other buildings, the President's house, 
with Society Hall and the college 
dormitories on one side, balanced by 
the buildings of the preparatory de- 
partment on the other. As one looked 
from the street whieh bordered the 
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campus on the fourth side, up through 
the long quadrangle, with its walks 
shaded by tall elms and " china " trees, 
the view was very pleasing, until a 
closer scrutiny revealed the general 
deteriorated condition of the college 
appointments, born of straitened finan- 
cial conditions. 

Alfred's first glance around his 
schoolroom had a dispiriting effect. 
A broken shutter, cracked panes of 
glass, and hacked and broken desks 
and seats gave him a decided inclina- 
tion to home-sickness. 

The morning passed quickly, how- 
ever, and, under the stimulus of work, 
his spirits revived. Here was a field 
for action that it was worth his 
while to occupy. He remembered 
with satisfaction also certain inex- 
pensive pictures and other room 
adornments that his mother's careful 
hands had put into his modest boxes. 
A swift thought that a liberal use of 
water, with a little paint and some 
help from the boys themselves, could 
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alter the schoolroom surroundings, 
gave him a feeling of courage. 

It was late in the afternoon when 
he locked his schoolroom door and 
went with wearied air to his nearly 
cold dinner. Most of the boys had 
left the tables, but Warrington came 
across the dining-room with a bright 
smile and seated himself beside him. 

"Here, Bob," he said to the black 
boy who was lazily pretending to 
brush away flies with a whisk of pal- 
metto. " Go to the kitchen and tell 
the cook to send some fresh rice and 
hot gravy for Mr. Dennison. Be quick 
about it, now." 

Alfred gave him a grateful smile. 
It was pleasant to find this warm- 
hearted friend among the students. 
The teacher felt much nearer to this 
young man, who was chatting with 
him familiarly across the table, than 
it was possible to feel toward the 
President, in spite of the latter* s kind 
reception of his young associate. 

"And now, when the inner man 
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is satisfied," said Warrington, "you 
must go with me for a stroll by the 
river. I know a duck of a little 
grotto there to cool off in on a warm 
afternoon. And you shall tell me how 
you've got along with those horrid 
kids to-day, and what kept you so 
long after school hours." 

" I was putting some work on the 
blackboard for to-morrow," said Al- 
fred. Then he added: "And I was 
also trying to alter the school room 
arrangements a little, and put it in 
better condition for work." 

" Bother the school room ! Why, 
that's the janitor's business." 

" O yes," said Alfred ; " but I can 
do better work, and shall enjoy it 
more, if my school room is fixed ac- 
cording to my mind, you know, Mr. 
Warrington." 

" Hang the ' Mister,' " smiled the 
other. "Call me 'Warrington,' as 
Prexie does — that is, when I meet 
him out of school hours. Or, better 
still, call me ' Press,' as they do at 
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home ; I'd like that best. Well, are 
you ready ? " 

So Alfred took his friend's proffered 
arm, and together they strolled under 
the willows by the river. 



CHAPTER II. 

There was a flatter of expectation 
at the Barnaby Institute, a school 
for young ladies at the other end of 
the village from Bnniston College. 
The college Philomathean Society was 
to give the first public debate of the 
season on Friday evening. A dis- 
tinctive envelope, such as on former 
occasions had contained the ornate 
cards of invitation, had been seen in 
the mail delivery, addressed to the 
" Young Ladies of Barnaby Institute." 

When supper was over in the great 
dining hall, the Preceptress, Miss 
Padelford (sometimes called by the 
frivolous " The Ogre "), read aloud 
the formal invitation. 

Then she said: "I hesitated about 
accepting this for you, young ladies, 
or even mentioning the matter. Dur- 
ing the last session, such privileges 
were several times abused by members 
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of the school. I have decided to give 
you the privilege this time ; but if I 
hear further reports of unladylike con- 
duct, it will not be granted again. 
Young ladies can not be too circum- 
spect. When we go out in public we 
are closely observed. I shall ask two 
other teachers to accompany us on 
Friday evening, and I wish every- 
thing done in strict decorum." 

The girls talked over the matter be- 
fore evening study hours. 

" I hate this espionage," said Kitty 
Maverick, the beauty of the school. 
" It is natural for us to want a good 
time; and it is tyranny for a dried-up 
old ogre to spy on our actions, simply 
because we are young and she isn't. 
Tyranny ought to be resisted every- 
where." 

" Would you like to be sent home 
in disgrace?" asked practical Sue 
Barron. 

"Of course not* But if a young 
man offers me a courtesy, I don't think 
it my duty to resent it. I mean to do 
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as I think proper about such things, 
when I can do so without being found 
out." 

"Don't, dear," said Rose Allyn, her 
soft-voiced room-mate. "I am sure 
that Miss Padelford thinks this watch- 
fulness necessary, and so does mam- 
ma." 

" I do not like it," said Eunice Bon- 
ner, a tall young lady, with strong, 
rather irregular features. "I know 
that I do not need it, and it frets me." 

Eunice had the reputation of being 
somewhat strong-minded. Her mother 
had been a New England governess 
in a Southern family, who afterward 
married the son of her employer. 
Eunice had confided to some of her 
classmates her intention, after gradu- 
ation, of entering a Northern medical 
school and becoming a doctor. The 
boldness of the idea made the young 
ladies somewhat afraid of Eunice, 
and the latter seldom spoke of her 
plans, though she held to them reso- 
lutely. 
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Eunice continued : " Why can they 
not trust something to our honor, as 
well as to that of the boys ? Chape- 
rones, chaperones — everywhere and 
always. Mother says that when she 
was a girl she never heard the word 
' chaperone,' and did not know that a 
girl needed one. For my part, I be- 
lieve that a lady can go anywhere 
without escort, if necessary, and can 
do anything that she has occasion to 
do, without hurting her ladyhood 
one bit." 

"Well, we are obliged to have 
chaperones, whether we want them or 
not/' said Sue Barron. 

" I don't believe there would be half 
so much silliness and flirting if girls 
were trusted," continued Eunice. "I'd 
like to go for awhile to a co-educa- 
tional school, just to see what it is 
like. I don't believe it could have any 
more evils than there are here, where 
the very restrictions seem to offer 
the strongest temptation for evading 
them." 
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Some of the young ladies looked 
horror-stricken at the avowal of such 
doubtful views; while Sue Barron 
shook her head wisely and said : "Papa 
says that co-education may do for some 
parts of the country, but it would 
never do for our latitude. Things are 
not arranged on that basis.' 1 

The evening of the debate arrived, 
and the Barnaby School, headed by 
Miss Padelford, filed into Society Hall. 
The college students rose immediately, 
and remained standing, with deferent 
air, until the young ladies were com- 
fortably seated. The girls looked 
happy and expectant. The young 
gentlemen from all parts of the room 
were steadily gazing at them. 

The President of the Society, whose 
spreading black robe seemed to be 
making a farcical effort to add dignity 
to his boyish, face, rose and struck his 
gavel, and the exercises began. 

First there was music from a negro 
orchestra, headed by Prince, whose 
shining face beamed proudly above a 
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large expanse of shirt bosom. Then 
four picked speakers recited, with 
much oratorical display, extracts from 
speeches by Calhoun, and Alexander. 
H. Stephens, and the new silver- 
tongued orator of the South, Henry 
W. Grady. 

Then came the event of the even- 
ing. The question for debate was an- 
nounced : 

"Resolved, That the anti-duelling 
law of the State ought to be repealed." 

Four debaters, chosen by ballot) 
were armed with great piles of manu- 
script; for the participants were not 
expected to answer each other's argu- 
ments specifically, although they had 
agreed beforehand as to the general 
position which each should take. 

In the front row of chairs sat two 
lawyers and one minister of the vil- 
lage, the appointed judges in the com- 
ing battle of words and ideas. At the 
right of the platform was the reporter 
of the Mercury \ a small sheet which 
transcribed weekly the important hap- 
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penings of the village and the county. 
The reporter had already examined 
the manuscripts of the debaters, and 
prepared abstracts for to-morrow's 
paper; but he was nevertheless on 
hand to gather such further embel- 
lishments as the occasion should af- 
ford. More than once it had occurred 
to readers of the Mercury that it would 
not have been a bad thing for the de- 
bate if the report of the arguments 
had been published first, and the young 
men had delivered this report instead 
of their own productions. 

The first speaker on the affirmative 
was a robust-looking young man be- 
longing to the college athletic club. 
His speech, as reported in the Mercury, 
presented the following points : 

" The civilization which recognized 
the duel as a means of settling social 
difficulties was a higher one than that 
of the present, in which avarice has 
become the ruling motive under the 
forms of law. In the old days, most 
of the difficulties were adjusted by 
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mutual friends. But when the duel 
was found inevitable, men stood up 
manfully and shot at each other fairly. 
Now, rowdies and cowards creep up 
behind and shoot unarmed people in 
the back. 

"This foolery of an anti-duelling 
law was enacted by a cowardly set of 
politicians and newspaper men, who 
wanted to sling mud, and have some- 
thing to sneak behind. They took ad- 
vantage of the public excitement 
caused by the fall of a brave man in a 
duel, and rushed the law through. 

" But the law is wrong. There are 
some things that a noble nature can 
not endure. It would rather die. It 
is better to be shot in honorable com- 
bat than to be horse-whipped, for in- 
stance. No one can live in a com- 
munity after he has tamely submitted 
to an indignity. He would receive and 
deserve the contempt of all. 

" No chivalrous gentleman will al- 
low his wife or his sister to receive an 
insult. Shall a man go whining be- 
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fore the courts and say: 'This man 
insulted my wife. Give me five hun- 
dred dollars.' ? Not if he has any man- 
hood in him. There are some things 
that can only be atoned for by blood. 

" I maintain that the duel is the best 
preservative of social order, and that 
the dastardly law against it ought to be 
repealed." 

Many of the audience looked ad- 
miringly at the bold young speaker, 
but there was little open demonstra- 
tion of agreement. The Barnaby 
young ladies felt the horror of all 
duelling transactions. Nor were they 
ready to express an opinion that the 
law-makers of the State were in the 
wrong. 

The secretary announced the first 
speaker on the negative, Mr. Joshua 
Matthews. 

The speaker's lip curled slightly as 
he looked coolly over his audience. 
He spoke slowly, and without any at- 
tempt at rhetorical adornment. The 
speech, as reported, was as follows : 
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" The duel is dead. The civilization 
of the world has condemned it, and the 
conscience of the world will never re- 
store it. Even if it were desirable to 
revive the practice, . it could not be 
done. But there is no good reason for 
wishing to do so. 

" They called the duel a defense of 
honor ! But what did it defend ? Sup- 
pose a man's nose has been pulled. 
Does he carry his honor in his nose? 
Indeed, gentlemen " (here the speaker 
gave a scornful little laugh), " I am 
not aware that the nose is the citadel of 
honor. 

" Did the duel protect a man's repu- 
tation ? If a man calls me a liar and I 
shoot him for it, the question is still 
open as to whether he did or did not 
tell the truth. 

"They say that the anti-duelling 
law was the work of cowards. Ladies 
and gentlemen, there is a higher cour- 
age than that of facing a shot-gun. 

" They say that men are bound to 
avenge an indignity to woman's hon- 
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or." (Here the speaker's eye flashed 
with a sudden spark.) " It seems to 
me, gentlemen, that a woman's honor 
is in her own keeping. If she can not 
preserve it, her husband or her brother 
need not attempt to do it for her. The 
duel has been the grand instrument 
for making women's lives wretched, 
and for holding them in subjugation, 
as if they were babies instead of moral 
and intelligent beings. 

"No, ladies and gentlemen, the great 
duel between the North and South has 
put an end forever to all duels of per- 
sonal combat. It is useless to fight 
against the stars. The law can not be 
repealed, and that alone is sufficient 
reason why it ought not to be." 

Eunice Bonner leaned forward with 
intent interest while Matthews was 
speaking; and when he referred to 
woman's honor, her hands came to- 
gether with a movement of appro- 
bation. There was a murmur of ap- 
plause from the audience also as the 

3 
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speaker seated himself; but many 
looked at the judges, who sat immov- 
able, with non-committal faces. 

A short interlude was filled with 
music by the orchestra, after which 
the secretary announced the second 
on the affirmative, Mr. Pressley War- 
rington. 

The newspaper declared the next 
day that it was impossible to do justice 
to the eloquence of this address, but it 
would give a brief abstract as follows: 

" My friends, it is a condition that 
we are to deal with, not a theory. 
The duel is dead, but it has a very 
lively ghost, which stalks about us 
every day in threatened challenges 
and incipient affaires d'honneur. 

" There may come a time (I devoutly 
hope there will) when duels will cease. 
So we look forward to a time when 
wars shall be no more. The earth 
waits for that time of millennial glory. 
But the chief reason why wars shall 
cease will be that occasion for warfare 
shall be done away. So will the duel 
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die, when things that lead to duels 
shall be prevented by Christian con- 
duct. 

"True reform is the daughter of time 
and discussion. There must be full 
preparation before new eras are born. 
Society can be helped only in the line 
of historic growth. If sudden modi- 
fication be attempted, it is quickly fol- 
lowed by reaction. All, but all in 
good time, is sound philosophy. Re- 
formers should go before, but not too 
far before ; just to keep the bow-line 
taut, but not to break it. 

"A law that prevents duels, but not 
the sending of a challenge, is an of- 
fense against social order. If a man 
may not fight a duel, he ought to be 
saved the annoyance of a challenge. 
Under the present law the scandal- 
monger can easily rid himself of all 
unpleasant results of his base libels. 
The man who sends a challenge is 
a mere Falstaff, pretending to be 
anxious for an encounter that he 
knows will not take place. The man 
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who rasps others feels himself pro- 
tected by the law; so also does the 
coward who submits tamely to insults. 

" Ladies and gentlemen, law is but 
the crystallization of public sentiment, 
and we can not force by law that 
which belongs to sentiment. It would 
be better to keep to the safeguards of 
the past, and let the high principles of 
the Code protect society, until the 
time is ripe to drop naturally and 
without a smash-up into a new form 
of social order." 

Warrington's fine presence and rich 
voice intensified the effect of his 
speech, and he resumed his seat amid 
a tumult of applause. 

The final speaker on the negative 
was now announced. The report of 
his address as prepared beforehand 
from his manuscript was as follows : 

" If a law is right it is useless to say 
that it can not be enforced. We should 
keep trying to enforce it. There 
should be no backward steps. 

" It is unfortunate when young men 
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take conservative ground. We expect 
old men to be over-cautious ; but when 
young men are so, the nation's funeral 
bell has rung. 

" It is allowed that the law is so far 
enforced that no duel has actually tak- 
en place for several years. Half a loaf 
is better than no bread, and our only 
safety lies in holding fast what we 
have got and getting the full benefit 
of the law as soon as may be." 

The speaker who presented these 
unquestionably sound arguments was 
a nervous little fellow, having more 
scholarship than self-possession. He 
stammered slightly, and under the in- 
fluence of excitement his voice ac- 
quired a squeaky pitch. It was get- 
ting late, and heads began to turn to- 
ward the clock in the rear of the hall. 
At last, as the speaker's trembling 
hand turned the leaves of his manu- 
script, some of them fell to the floor, 
and in his effort to recover and rear- 
range them the thread of the argu- 
ment seemed to lose itself in the gen- 
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eral confusion. Finally, in despair, 
lie read from the leaves at random, 
quite unaware that several pages had 
been previously given. The prepara- 
tory students tittered, and the Barna- 
by girls fidgeted and wished the de- 
bate were over. Every one drew a 
breath of relief when the speaker sat 
down, the orchestra began a lively air, 
and the trio of judges filed out to 
make up their report. 

There was a hush of breathless ex- 
pectancy as the judges returned, and 
the chairman arose to announce the 
decision. 

"We were distinctly informed by 
the officers of the society that it was 
no part of our duty to express an 
opinion on the question itself. We 
therefore omit all expression on this 
point. In regard to the merits of the 
discussion, t. e. t the arguments given, 
including the manner of their presen- 
tation, your committee have agreed 
that while there was much to com- 
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mend on both sides, the honors of the 
discussion rest with the affirmative" 

One could have heard a pin drop in 
the slight pause that preceded the 
speaker's final word. Then loud ap- 
plause broke forth, with an ovation of 
waving handkerchiefs from the young 
ladies. 

The Barnaby girls waited quietly in 
their seats until most of the audience 
had retired. Then they formed into 
line with their teachers and passed 
through the narrow doorway, beyond 
which two rows of college boys had 
stationed themselves to watch the 
procession. If any paper missives 
changed hands in passing that gaunt- 
let, what teacher or chaperone could 
be the wiser? 

" I think Press Warrington is just 
too splendid for anything," said Kitty 
Maverick as they left the campus, 
and her remark was echoed in various 
forms down the line of girls. 

" There wasn't a truer word said," 
remarked Eunice Bonner in an under- 
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tone to Sue Barron, " than when Mr. 
Matthews declared that a woman's 
honor is in her own keeping, and that 
she ought not to want to be treated 
like a baby or an angel but as a self- 
act and equal moral agent." 

" But gentlemen can not treat wom- 
en as if they were men. Think what 
boors they would be if they talked as 
freely before ladies as most of them 
do when ladies are not present." 

" I don't agree/' persisted Eunice 
stoutly. " If they are gentlemen truly, 
they are gentlemen everywhere. Be- 
sides, I am sure that to hear a vulgar 
or profane word would do me less harm 
than it would do my little brother, for 
instance." 

" Yet with all your independence, 
confess now that you really like to be 
deferred to a little, with that instinc- 
tive courtesy that is so natural to 
Southern gentlemen. Say, do not 
you like it?" 

" Why, yes — perhaps — of course / " 
said Eunice. Then she added: "It 
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seems to me that the perfection of 
dealing is for gentlemen to meet us 
on equal and business terms, but 
blended after all with a gentle defer- 
ence of manner." 

" But aren't you afraid that with the 
equal and business terms the gentle 
deference will die out and be forgot- 
ten ? Are you ready for that ? " 

"Indeed I do not know," said the 
other thoughtfully. 



CHAPTER III. 

It was the hour of mid-day recess. 
Tutor Dennison was on duty in the 
school-yard, where the primary boys 
from Miss Rexford's room had joined 
his own pupils in the common play- 
ground. He stood with a half-ab- 
stracted air, thinking of the work be- 
fore him, when his attention was ar- 
rested by loud sounds in the further 
corner of the yard. Turning suddenly, 
he saw one of the smallest of his own 
pupils astride a larger boy, pommeling 
him with all his might. Just then the 
larger one threw off his assailant; but 
the nimble and plucky little fellow, 
with his firm, stout muscles, was too 
quick for his antagonist, and was soon 
upon his feet renewing the assault. 

As Alfred hurried across, several 
college students were passing on the 
walk outside the playground. Alfred 
heard Warrington's voice exclaiming : 
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11 Good for you, Hack ! Give it to him 
for a sneaking bully." 

Encouraged by this approval, the 
blows fell faster, although Huck's face 
and nose were bleeding, when Alfred's 
arrival caused an instant's diversion. 
Putting himself between the two boys, 
he caught Huck's uplifted arm, say- 
ing: "Go to the schoolroom at once, 
both of you. I will attend to your case 
at the close of school." 

The daily session was over, and Al- 
fred, having dismissed the other boys, 
began to investigate the causes of the 
fight in the school-yard. 

" Tell me what it was for, Wade," 
he said, addressing the smaller boy, 
whose name Alfred had enrolled as 
Wade Rosin, though he was univer- 
sally known among his schoolmates by 
the name of Huck. 

"That sneak, Bunder, tripped up 
Tip, and called him names." 

"Who is Tip?" 

" Tip? Why, that's Bud Sam, my 
little brother in the primary room. 
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Bander is alius pickin' on the little 
fellers. He daren't hit any boy of his 
own size." 

"Now, tell me your side of the 
story, Amos," said the teacher, turning 
to the boy referred to as Bunder, but 
whom Alfred had enrolled as Amos 
Parkins. " Did you disturb little Sam 
Rosin, and if so, why ? " 

Bunder gave a sullen scowl and did 
not reply. 

" I must have an answer, Amos. 
Tell me why you did it." 

" I cunno. Them young uns is alius 
gittin' in the way, an* squallin' if one 
touches 'em. And, besides, all the 
boys picks on me," he added, defi- 
antly. 

Alfred was silent a moment. He 
must find the root of this trouble, and 
deal with it cautiously. 

Then he said : "As this is the first 
time, boys, I shall let both of you go 
this afternoon. But, remember, Wade, 
there is to be no fighting in our school- 
yard. If there is any trouble with the 
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little boys, I will attend to it. And as 
for you, Amos, let me tell you that the 
big boy who bullies a little one de- 
serves and will receive no mercy." 

Bunder gave another scowl, and 
Huck looked up with defiance in his 
dark eyes as he said : 

"I'll fight any boy that's as big as 
I am, if he gives me the lie, or picks 
on my little brother. Pop says I may, 
an' I will." 

" Not in the school-yard. Now, go, 
and remember what I have said." 

Having finished his preparations for 
the next day, the teacher locked his 
schoolroom door and went slowly in 
to dinner. 

A moment later Warrington crossed 
the dining-hall, saying brightly : "Late 
again ! Some more of those everlasting 
blackboard exercises, I suppose. I de- 
clare, the President ought to pay you 
extra for this after-school work." 

" Oh, this makes my work for the day 
easier," said Alfred; then added : " But 
I had a little case of discipline to look 
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into this afternoon, which delayed me 
longer than usual." 

Warrington remembered the scene 
in the yard. " It was that horrid 
Bunder, I reckon," he said. "He's 
the bane of all the teachers. His 
father is a rich nabob, and must not 
be angered. The grand-dad was a 
slave tyrant in the old days. They 
tell a heap of horrid stories about his 
cruelties. Of course, everybody de- 
spised him. But he got rich in Rad- 
ical times by knuckling to the new 
rulers, and money goes for a good deal 
in this age. His son (that's Bunder's 
father) is just like him. They're a 
mean, blustering set, the whole tribe 
of them." Then he added, admiringly : 
" Huck was giving it to Bunder good, 
this morning, though. He's a plucky 
one." 

Alfred hesitated before replying: 
" But I can not allow fighting among 
the boys, of course." 

Warrington's smile altered as he re- 
plied: "Will you excuse me if I 
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caution you a little, Tutor Dennison ? 
You don't know our Carolina boys 
much yet, perhaps. You had better 
not try to take it out of Southern boys 
to stand up for their rights. You can't 
do it if you try. You would only get 
yourself into hot water. We don't 
stand insults here, and we don't be- 
lieve much in the milk-and-water sort 
of goodness, any way. Excuse me if 
this seems like none of my business," 
he added, with his usual pleasant 
smile. "You know that I like you, 
and I don't want you to get into 
trouble." 

Alfred could not resent this warm- 
hearted frank suggestion, even though 
it was an interference. But he could 
not discuss school discipline with the 
students — not even with Warrington. 

He replied simply: " It would hurt 
the reputation of the school, however, 
to have fights in the school-yard. But 
come, I have finished my dinner. 
Shall we take our usual walk? " 

So the matter was dismissed for the 
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time. But all through the afternoon 
and evening the thought of it would 
come back to Alfred's mind. He was 
young, and nearly a stranger here. 
He did not wish to go to the Presi- 
dent with a matter like this. Much 
as he admired President Rexford, Al- 
fred never felt so helpless and insig- 
nificant as in his presence. Of one 
thing he was sure, however. Fight- 
ing was not to be allowed in the school 
domains. But he would be wary. He 
must think out a plan of action. 

For several weeks no serious case of 
fighting came to Alfred's knowledge, 
although several incipient attempts 
were promptly thwarted by his pres- 
ence in the play-ground during the 
mid-day recess. He soon found, how- 
ever, that it would be no easy thing 
to prevent fighting. A boy like Huck, 
who was carefully taught at home 
that every insult or meanness must be 
avenged, it was not easy to restrain. 
At last Alfred announced that if he 
learned of any case of fighting on or 
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near the school-grounds, between the 
hours for leaving home in the morning 
and arriving at home after the school 
session, both boys would be punished. 

No such case occurred for some 
weeks, and Alfred was congratulating 
himself that he would not need to put 
his threat into execution, when one 
afternoon as he was arranging his 
desk, Prince put his head into the 
school-room. 

" O Mistah Alfred ! Dem two boys, 
Huck and Bunder, dey's fighting so's 
yo neber saw, an* Huck '11 sholy gti 
kilt. Bunder hab knock de bref clean 
out'n 'im." 

Alfred hurried to the yard. At sight 
of his teacher, Bunder, who was above 
Huck, stopped his blows and, leaving 
Huck in the sand, beat a retreat 
around the corner and was seen no 
more. 

Alfred lifted Huck from the ground. 
The child's face and nose were bleed- 
ing and he looked pale and faint. 

4 
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Alfred carried him to the pump and 
washed the blood away. He was 
afraid the boy was seriously hurt. In 
a moment, however, Huck revived and 
exclaimed angrily, " He most kilt me, 
but I gave him a black eye first." 

"Tell me what this is all about, 
Wade. Did Bunder strike you first ?" 

"No, indeed, he daren't. But he 
gave me the lie when I told him 'bout 
the mean things he's been a-doin' to 
my brother and the rest of them little 
kids," said Huck, gasping for breath. 
" So I jus' knocked him down, like 
my Pop and Gran'ma alius tells me to. 
I'd sooner he'd kilt me than to take 
his meanness." 

"O Huck," said Alfred, " I hate to 
punish you when you are so hurt. If 
you hadn't attacked Bunder first I 
think I should have let you go; but 
now I must punish you both, I am 
afraid." 

"I don't care if you do whip me, 
Mr. Dennison," said the boy with 
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choking voice, "but I had to fight him 
jus* the same." 

When Huck was revived and rested 
Alfred walked with him to the gate 
of his father's house. He was puz- 
zled and troubled. He must carry out 
his word and punish both of the boys. 
Yet he felt that the whipping would 
do little good except as a means of 
keeping his promise to the school. 

Huck's bruises were better in the 
morning and he was in his seat with 
a plucky face. His grandmother 
smiled as she saw him start for school 
that day, looking like a little Falstaff 
in the padded harness of two jackets 
and three pairs of trousers, by which 
he had fortified himself against the 
expected whipping. Bunder, too, was 
at school, though he arrived late and 
made a face at Huck as he passed his 
seat. 

With a heavy heart Alfred dis- 
missed the school that day and made 
ready to administer the promised pun- 
ishments. The blows fell more lightly 
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upon Huck than upon Bunder, it must 
be confessed. Huck received them 
with a firm look about his little mouth, 
while Bunder scowled with rage and 
hatred. Alfred then dismissed the 
boys, feeling much dissatisfied with 
the present status of his school-room 
authority. 

Dinner was over and the hour of 
rest that followed, and at five o'clock 
Alfred repaired to the college recita- 
tion-room, where on certain days he 
met the two upper-college classes for 
a review exercise in Greek grammar. 
From this study Matthews was ex- 
cused on account of superior profi- 
ciency in that language. Alfred had 
assigned work for all at the black- 
boards and desks, and was standing in 
a dispirited attitude, waiting for the 
students to finish their writing, when 
the door was cautiously opened. Sud- 
denly a man stepped up behind and 
giving Alfred a tweak of the ear,' 
brought the lash of his stout riding 
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whip smartly across his cheek and 
shoulders as he blurted out : 

"Take that, will you, for a snivel- 
ling pedagogue! I'll teach you to 
send my boy home all cut up by yer 
darned whippings. ,, 

Alfred stood paralyzed. He tried to 
lift his hand, but it fell nerveless by 
his side. He opened his mouth to 
speak, but his tongue refused to 
move. He looked white and weak as 
if from fear. 

The class, startled by the interrup- 
tion, stood transfixed, gazing from the 
trembling tutor to his blustering as- 
sailant. A moment later Warrington 
walked with resolute stride from the 
furthest desk, seized the riding-whip 
and, holding it menacingly above the 
intruder, said with a tone of mingled 
authority and contempt, thinly veiled 
by politeness, " That will do, Mr. Par- 
kins. The young gentlemen of Ennis- 
ton College will not permit such 
school-room invasions. You will please 
retire." 
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The man, disarmed and seeing him- 
self helpless, replied in a swaggering 
tone : " Wal, I've done what I come to 
do. I've evened it up, I b'lieve, with 
your sneaking pedagogue. So I'll bid 
yer all good evening." 

Warrington waited till the man had 
retreated. Then he threw the riding- 
whip into the stove, and, casting one 
contemptuous glance at Alfred, he 
passed to his desk, gathered up his 
books, and left the class-room, being 
quickly followed by all the rest of the 
class. 

Alfred sank into a chair and buried 
his face upon the desk before him. J He 
felt that he had miserably failed to se- 
cure the obedience of the younger 
pupils, or the respect of the older 
ones. He could not retain his position 
under such circumstances. He dared 
not face the President. He dreaded to 
write to his mother. He could not go 
home and be an expense to his parents. 
Where should he turn ? 

He was still sitting there an hour 
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later, when Warrington entered and 
passed rapidly to his desk. Taking 
from it an exercise book he turned to 
leave the room, when his eye fell on 
the tutor, and he stopped abruptly, 
saying, in a strained voice: " I did not 
expect to see you here so late, Tutor 
Dennison." 

Alfred's face grew calm. He rose 
quietly and said: "I have to thank 
you, Mr. Warrington, for your action 
in my behalf this afternoon." 

The look of contempt again rose to 
Warrington's face as he said: "You 
are quite welcome to my protection, 
Mr. Dennison, since you seemed to 
need it. I always like to protect the 
weak." 

Alfred's voice was steady now. He 
replied: "Sit down, Mr. Warrington, 
and let me speak with you. I know 
that you and the other men of the 
school think me a coward. I have 
perhaps given you some reason. I 
shall probably leave to-morrow. My 
work here has been a failure. I regret 
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it most of all because of the disap- 
pointment to my invalid mother. She 
will have a heartache for me because 
of this. But I shall rise above this 
trouble some time. The strength of 
my manhood is not so small as it 
doubtless looks to you this evening. 
As to yourself, Mr. Warrington, you 
have shown me much kindness, for 
which I thank you. I hope that you 
will feel sometime that your friendli- 
ness was not so ill-bestowed as you 
now think." 

Warrington was touched. He said : 
" Excuse me, Mr. Dennison ; you are 
too hard on me and on yourself. It is 
true that we fellows did not think that 
you showed a manly spirit this after- 
noon. If you had only shown a little 
fights all the boys would have been on 
your side at once, and we'd have 
pitched that confounded bully into a 
cauldron of new ideas in a twinkling. 
But the fellows don't like a molly- 
coddle for a teacher. Besides, we got 
wind about your whipping Huck for 
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standing up against that infernal Bun- 
der. Now, we like Huck, and don't 
intend to have the pluck all taken out 
of him." 

Alfred was silent a moment. Then 
he said : " Well, I shall probably not 
offend again. I shall see the President 
to-night." 

" Oh, come now, don't," said War- 
rington, relentingly. " Things aren't 
so bad as that. But you don't under- 
stand our Carolina boys, that's all. 
Now, we have some regular principles 
that we mean to live up to — a sort 
of code, you know — not so binding, 
perhaps, as the law of the Medes and 
Persians ; but we'll stand by it never- 
theless." 

"And what are its articles ? " said 
Alfred. 

"Oh, it isn't exactly formulated; 
something like common law, you 
know, not set down in the statute- 
book. But we all know it, and the 
public sentiment of the school will 
hold to it through thick or thin." 
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" You say I don't understand Caro- 
lina schoolboys," said Alfred. " I wish 
you would try to tell what the code is 
that you all follow.' ' 

" Why, as to that, well, first of all 
we are young gentlemen, of course. 
That means a good deal. And if any 
one of us isn't a gentleman, he de- 
serves to be put out of the synagogue. 
That's the way we all feel about that 
rascally Bunder, only he hasn't got his 
deserts yet. 

"Then if any boy in the school 
turns out to be a sneak, or a bully, or 
a tell-tale, and peaches on another 
fellow for cracking a rule or that sort 
of thing, why his skin isn't so safe as 
he thought it was. And besides, we'd 
sooner die than to submit tamely to 
insults. And we aren't going to stand 
any milk-and-water nonsense about it. 
That's why we all stand up for Huck. 
You see, Mr. Dennison, it isn't 
much of a code, perhaps, but you'll 
have to take it into account, you know, 
if you teach in South Carolina." 
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"Well, I expect to leave to-mor- 
row," said Alfred quietly, "so that my 
failure to understand all these things 
will give no further trouble." 

" I hope you will revise your decis- 
ion, truly," said Warrington. 

And Alfred said " Thank you," but 
could say no more. He remembered 
that he had not watered the plants in 
his school-room, nor examined the ex- 
ercises that were lying on his desk. 

So he bade Warrington "Good even- 
ing," and walked slowly down the 
campus to the building of the prepar- 
atory school. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The janitor had been sweeping the 
hall of the college-building, at the 
hour when Mr. Parkins, swinging his 
riding-whip, entered Alfred's recita- 
tion room. His curiosity was excited. 
He dropped his broom and peered 
through the crack of the door, which 
was slightly ajar. 

A few moments later Prince was 
hurrying down the campus in the di- 
rection of the President's office. He 
was brought to a stand-still, however, 
by the sight of the President's digni- 
fied figure coming up the walk. 

" O Mass'r Pres'dunt," he began ex- 
citedly, " I'se mighty glad I'se foun' 
yo\ Mass' Dennison, he mos* kilt 
jus' a minute an' a hab ago." 

President Rexford listened quietly 
to the disjointed story, as Prince re- 
lated with much gesticulation how 
" dat red-nosed Mistah Parkins mos' 
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tek de bref out'n Tutor Dennison, tell 
Mass 1 Press, he tek de varmint by de 
coat tails an* flung him out'n de cam- 
pus." 

The President made no reply, but 
went on his way to his office. He 
looked over the evening mail and 
wrote answers to several of the letters. 
At last he glanced at his watch, and 
writing a brief note bade the bell-boy 
take it to Mr. Dennison's room and 
bring back a reply. The boy soon 
returned, reporting that the tutor's 
door was locked, and that " Prince, 
he say dat Mass'r Dennison habn't 
show € face in Granger Hall dis ebe- 
nin', sah." 

The President moved uneasily. It 
was not his habit to seek his subordi- 
nates in their own surroundings. It 
was more fitting that they should 
come to him. Nevertheless, this was 
a matter that ought to be attended to 
promptly, and the President remem- 
bered that he had a business engage- 
ment which would occupy the whole 
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evening. So taking his hat and cane 
he started forth to seek the tutor. 

When Alfred Dennison entered his 
school-room after his talk with War- 
rington, he was surprised to see the 
President standing before the desk. 
He had been in the school-room fully 
five minutes and was mentally taking 
notes. He observed the windows 
with freshly painted sashes and simple 
curtains to shut out the Southern sun, 
more blinding in winter than in sum- 
mer, because the leaves had fallen 
from the shade trees. He noticed the 
row of plants in the eastern window. 
He was not quite sure that such things 
were desirable for a boys' school-room. 
They seemed a trifle effeminate per- 
haps. On the blackboard were neatly 
written exercises ready for to-mor- 
row's work. The required text-books 
on the teacher's desk were supple- 
mented by others, illustrating or en- 
larging the subjects to be taught. 
There was also a copy of a recent ed- 
ucational journal and a pile of writ- 
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ten papers, the result of an examina- 
tion in history. The President's eye 
glanced quickly over a few of these 
papers. They were carefully written 
and illustrated by simple maps. Mr. 
Dennison was certainly a valuable 
teacher, only it was a pity that he was 
not a little more high-spirited and en- 
dowed with tact. 

Alfred's pallor returned at sight of 
the President, but the latter said kind- 
ly : "I wished to speak with you, Mr. 
Dennison, and having an engagement 
for the evening, I came to find you. 
I have been looking at these papers. 
Your class certainly do you credit." 

Alfred flushed at the word of praise. 

" I have done the best I could for 
them, and I can say that they too have 
been trying hard and have accom- 
plished good work." 

The President paused. He was un- 
certain how to introduce the subject 
of his visit. 

Alfred spoke first. " I was going 
to your office this evening, President 
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Rexford; I wished to tell you that I 
have made up my mind that I must 
leave. I do not like to break an en- 
gagement in the middle of a term," 
he continued after a pause, " but I find 
that I have failed in managing the 
smaller boys and in gaining the re- 
spect of the older ones. I see no 
alternative except to resign as soon as 
you can make other arrangements for 
the work." 

It was the President's turn to look 
troubled. Except for recent unfortu- 
nate events he felt that the prepara- 
tory school was in a more satisfactory 
condition than for several years. 

"Really, Mr. Dennison," he said, 
" this seems a hasty and ill-considered 
action." 

" It may seem sudden," replied the 
tutor, " but it is by no means ill-con- 
sidered. I have thought it over care- 
fully, and the whole matter seems 
plain. Justice to you and to the school 
— yes, and to myself— requires me to 
lay down a work that I can not carry 
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on with self-respect and the respect of 
my pupils." 

"And what do you intend to do 
next, Mr. Dennison?" 

Alfred's voice quavered a little as 
he answered : " Indeed, I do not 
know." 

The President looked grave. "It is 
right that I should tell you, Mr. Den- 
nison, that I have heard of the affairs 
of yesterday and to-day in both 
of the school departments. I think 
it unfortunate that you made just the 
rules you did for the younger boys. 
It seems as though tact might enable 
one to meet the difficulty in some other 
way. And it is especially unfortunate 
that the older students should have 
gained an adverse impression of your 
manliness of spirit. But I am aware 
that circumstances may have done you 
injustice. And at any rate you are 
young, and can live this down by cir- 
cumspection and strong action in the 
future. I think you do not realize 

5 
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what it would mean to me and to the 
school to seek a new teacher at this 
time in the session. A contract is 
binding and can not be set aside ex- 
cept for the most pressing reasons. 
Further than this, my young friend," 
and the President placed his hand 
kindly on Alfred's shoulder, " it will 
be best for your own future and for 
the hopes of your parents, if you can 
carry this year's work to its comple- 
tion. To leave under present circum- 
stances would mean a loss of reputa- 
tion and hindrance to future work." 

Alfred's countenance changed as 
the President spoke of the obligations 
of a contract ; and when the allusion 
to his parents followed a tear gathered 
in his eye. He was silent for a mo- 
ment. Then he said with a steadier 
voice: "I will try a little longer, 
President Rexford, and I thank you 
for your consideration." 

"Come to me if you need help or 
advice," said the President, giving him 
a cordial grasp of the hand. 
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Alfred felt cheered and encouraged. 
But it did not seem possible that he 
could go to the President freely with 
his burdens and mistakes. Close con- 
tact with the President's full resources 
only made his own inexperienced pow- 
ers seem more futile and feeble. 

Soon after these events the Presi- 
dent addressed the college students 
one morning in regard to the encour- 
agement of fighting among the smaller 
boys. He said : 

" The principles that determine the 
adjustments of personal difficulties are 
complex and delicate; but it is cer- 
tain that a readiness to fight is the 
mark of a bully and a braggart rather 
than a brave man. Among children 
these principles are vaguely under- 
stood, and there is little danger that a 
true occasion for fighting will pass 
unnoticed. The danger is on the oth- 
er side. I caution you, young gentle- 
men, not to encourage fighting among 
the boys anywhere, and especially to 
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prevent it, if possible, on the school 
premises." 

Bunder was absent for several days 
after his father's attack upon the 
teacher. Then he reappeared with an 
ill-concealed air of triumph. After 
school he was heard boasting that his 
Pop had licked the teacher, who was 
a coward and didn't show fight. Sev- 
eral college students overheard the re- 
mark, and Warrington exclaimed; 
" If you don't stop your infernal 
tongue, I'll pitch both you and your 
rascally Pop into the millpond for a 
couple of sneaking villains as you are." 
Warrington's words had the desired 
effect, and Bunder's mouth was effect- 
ually closed. 

Alfred said nothing further about 
resigning. The boys were learning 
well, and many of the parents ex- 
pressed their appreciation of the faith- 
ful work of the young teacher. 

His relations with the young men of 
the Senior Class, however, did not im- 
prove. Except in the class-room, War- 
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rington seldom spoke to him now, and 
there were no more strolls by the 
river. Alfred felt the change keenly. 
He had no real companionship among 
either teachers or pupils, and his 
sensitive nature exaggerated the dis- 
approbation with which he felt him- 
self regarded by the leading spirits of 
the school. 

The winter and early spring went 
by. It was nearing the close of the 
session. Visions of vacation began to 
float before the minds of the boys. 
Questions of promotion and of class 
honors were considered as nearly set- 
tled. In the opinion of the school, the 
possible recipients of the scholarship 
prize had been narrowed to two — 
Joshua Matthews and Pressley War- 
rington. The scholarship records of 
the two were nearly equal, Matthews' 
superior knowledge of Greek being 
balanced by Warrington's oratorical 
gifts and aptitude for modern lan- 
guages. The latter, as a popular 
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social leader, was the desired and 
probable winner in the minds of most. 

The President had intimated to Al- 
fred that his services as tutor were de- 
sired for another year. But Alfred 
felt unsatisfied. He longed for op- 
portunities for extended study, that he 
might become a teacher of higher 
capabilities. Yet he had not money 
for the added years of preparation that 
he wished for. Nor was he willing to 
borrow, or to accept further aid from 
the parents who had already sacrificed 
much for his education. The young 
teacher's future looked dark before 
him. 

A bill had been presented to Con- 
gress that year, in which Bunder's 
father had a personal interest. Dur- 
ing the spring, Mr. Parkins went to 
the National Capital to work in the 
interests of the proposed measure. 
Mrs. Parkins, who had long ago lost 
control of her son, proposed that dur- 
ing his father's absence Bunder should 
be boarded at the college, and the 
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President somewhat reluctantly con- 
sented to the arrangement. He thought 
it best, however, to separate him from 
the other boys of the preparatory 
school. So, instead of being lodged 
in Granger Hall, where the smaller 
boys slept, Bunder was assigned to a 
room adjoining the one occupied by 
Matthews in the college dormitory. 
For a few days all went well. Bunder 
was awed by his new surroundings, 
and showed his best behavior. 

Another boy of the preparatory de- 
partment slept in the college building. 
A distant cousin of Warrington's, for 
whom the latter felt a special respon- 
sibility, occupied a tiny room at the 
end of the hall, near Warrington's 
door. Young Percy Carroll was a 
timid lad, much smaller than Bunder. 
Prom the first the latter manifested a 
special dislike to the child, who ex- 
celled him in school work. When the 
restraint of the new surroundings had 
somewhat worn off, Bunder showed a 
disposition to annoy Percy in various 
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ways — puHjpg his curly hair, pinching 
his neck, or starting suddenly from be- 
hind a door or pillar to startle the 
child or trip his footsteps. Warring- 
ton was angry, and soon determined 
that he would find a way to punish 
Bunder according to his deserts. 

It chanced one evening that War- 
rington returned to his room at a late 
hour, after an entertainment in the 
village. Opening the door of his little 
cousin's room to see if the child were 
asleep, he was alarmed to find him 
lying upon the floor with a death-like 
face. He laid him upon the bed, and 
brought quick restoratives. Soon the 
brown eyes opened with a wild stare. 
In a hoarse whisper Percy exclaimed : 
" Where is it ? It said it had come to 
kill me." Then the child swooned 
again. With the aid of two other 
young men, Warrington at last brought 
the boy to his senses, and learned from 
him, in disjointed sentences, that a 
figure like a man with a death's head, 
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and spitting fire, had come into his 
room, threatening to kill him. 

Warrington took the frightened 
child into his own room for the night, 
saying to himself: "It's that horrid 
Bunder, I'll be bound. If I can prove 
it, I'll give him a fright that he'll re- 
member till his dying day." 

In the morning, Percy was ill, and 
had to be excused from school. War- 
rington cautioned him to say nothing 
about his fright, assuring him that he 
should be protected in future. 

When the preparatory students had 
passed to their own schoolroom, War- 
rington proceeded to Bunder's room 
and began a search. He soon dis- 
covered the evidences he wished in a 
grim-looking masque, and a small glass 
bottle, marked "Phosphorus." 

On the afternoon of the following 
day, Warrington was absent from his 
Greek exercise. A certain number of 
unexcused absences were allowed dur- 
ing each half-year, and Warrington's 
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number had not yet passed the pre* 
scribed limit. 

At half-past eleven that night four 
masqued figures stealthily entered 
Bunder's little room. Soon the smell 
of ether pervaded the apartment and 
the hall outside. A little later a white 
figure, wrapped in a sheet and 
stretched upon a shutter, was borne 
through the long hall. A slight sound 
startled the bearers, and one of them, 
turning quickly, saw Matthews' door 
suddenly closing. 

" H'm ! Is the prig spying on us ?" 
he whispered, but there was no fur- 
ther sound. 

The four went on and soon de- 
posited their burden in a box sunk 
into a hollow near the river below the 
campus. A cover was laid on lightly, 
allowing room for air to enter. Then 
some brush was piled loosely over the 
hole, and the four stole back again 
in the darkness. 

Prince, the janitor, was an early 
riser. It was a satisfaction, before the 
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boys were stirring, to find time for 
various odd jobs about his own little 
tenement in the rear of the college, 
just where the plain of the campus 
began to slope away toward the river. 

On this particular morning he was 
up earlier than usual. About sunrise 
his startled face appeared at . the 
kitchen of the President's house, an- 
nouncing to the cook that he had " a 
mos' tremenjus business wid de Pres- 
dunt dat couldn't wait nohow." The 
cook replied that the Doctor must not 
be "circumflustrated so early in de 
mawnin'." But Prince's agitation at 
last induced the house-servant to car- 
ry to the President's room the janitor's 
message. 

At an earlier hour than his usual 
one for rising, the Doctor was in his 
study and Prince was summoned. 

" What is it, Prince ? Is anything 
wrong in the campus? " 

" Sholy ! Mass'r Pres'dunt," gasped 
Prince. "Dis mawnin' while I was 
a-nailin' coon skins agin de chimbly, I 
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'lowed I yeared a rustlin' in de bushes 
down by de riber. Yo see, de air war 
stiller'n a funeral dis mawnin', an' I 
say to mysef, • Dat's a patridge, sure 
'nuff.' So I crope down wid my sling- 
shot, an' I seed a heap, er bushes an' 
pine straw a-wobblin' up an' down, 
like.'twar alive an' a tryin' ter get up. 
My har mos' stood on eend, for I 
'lowed 'twar a spook dat day say libs 
in dis yere woods, an' den I yeard a 
groanin' and it say, 'O Lord, is I dead 
an' buried ?' Den I run an' cotch dem 
pine limbs off, an' dar war dat owda- 
cious rapscallion Mass'r Bunder, all 
wrapped up in a wite sheet an' lookin' 
jus' like a spook in a great black coffin, 
an* he say : 'O Prince, hab yo gwine 
ter hell, too?' Den I pluck up an' I 
say : ' Hi-yi, Mass'r Bunder. Yo habn't 
got yore deserts in de under worl', not 
yet.' An' I holp 'im out'n de grabe, 
an' tuk 'im into my room, an' now I'b 
cum an' tole yer all 'bout it." 

"That is right, Prince," said the 
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President. " I will see about it at 
once." 

After the boy had been cared for 
the President turned his steps toward 
the river. He soon found the hole, a 
natural hollow that had been scooped 
a little deeper for this purpose. Within 
it lay a rude pine box that had been 
hastily smeared with some black 
liquid. 

As the President turned away he 
caught sight of a handkerchief that 
had become entangled in the pine 
limbs. He picked it up. It, too, was 
smeared with black, and in the corner 
in round clear letters was the name 
Pressley Warrington. The President 
groaned as he put it in his pocket and 
walked slowly back to the house. 



CHAPTER V. 

President Rexford was late at chapel 
that morning. He was considering 
how he should treat the affairs of the 
night. Should he be silent for the 
present? But the matter was already 
widely known. If he referred to it 
plainly, should he intimate that he had 
a clue ? No. Warrington had always 
seemed the soul of honor. He would 
wait for him and his companions to 
make confession. 

Prayers were over, and the Presi- 
dent addressed the school : " I need 
not tell you, young gentlemen, of my 
sorrow at the occurrence which you 
have all heard of this morning. What- 
ever the excuse, the action itself was 
below the honor of gentlemen. The 
least that those who engaged in it can 
do is to make full confession, and ac- 
cept manfully whatever consequences 
may follow." 
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Warrington's state of mind that 
morning was not enviable. By day- 
light the act did not look so justifiable 
as on the previous evening. His first 
impulse was to go to the President and 
state the case, of course not mention- 
ing the names of his companions. 
Then the thought recurred of what his 
little cousin had suffered at the hands 
of Bunder. The avenging of Percy's 
wrongs was clearly demanded at his 
hands. The President would not agree 
with him, perhaps. Yet Warrington 
decided, after some inward debate, that 
he would not play the part of a peni- 
tent. To visit the President's office 
expressly upon this business might 
seem like a half admission that his act 
was indefensible. No ; he would w atch 
for an opportunity to mention casually 
in the President's hearing his part in 
the transaction, with the reasons there- 
for. 

The family physician found Bunder 
that morning in a nervous fever, but 
declared that a few days' nursing 
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would set him right again. The boy 
was taken home at once, and the cir- 
cumstances were partly explained to 
his mother, with many expressions of 
regret from the President, and prom- 
ises that the matter should be properly 
investigated. But he added that Bun- 
der himself had incurred school pen- 
alties ; and that, if the subject were 
thoroughly sifted, it would probably 
bring as much reproach on Bunder as 
on his assailants. 

During these events, Mr. Parkins 
was undergoing much excitement at 
Washington. When he returned home, 
pleased with the success of his maneu- 
verings, his son was well recovered. 
The matter, therefore, passed by with 
less attention from the family than it 
would otherwise have received. Bun- 
der did not return to school, and it was 
felt by teachers and pupils that the 
college was well rid of his presence. 

But there were other aspects of the 
case to consider. Several days passed, 
and Warrington found no opportunity 
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to allude to the matter before the 
President. The closing work of the 
session filled the thoughts of all. 
President Rexford was absent from 
the school several days, and business 
with the trustees and school patrons 
filled his time to overflowing. As for 
Warrington, he was occupied with 
class meetings and society meetings, 
besides the reviews, the Commence- 
ment oration, and the numberless 
things that belong to preparation for 
graduation. The longer it was de- 
layed, the harder it seemed to War- 
rington to reveal the matter without 
forcing an interview. 

It was Sunday morning, three weeks 
before the close of the session. Two 
persons belonging to Bnniston College 
had passed a wakeful night deliberat- 
ing over questions relating to the haz- 
ing of Bunder. 

The President decided that the time 
was come for definite action. The 
meeting of the trustees would occur on 
6 
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the morrow, in which school questions 
must be finally settled. He knew 
something of Bunder's persecutions of 
young Percy, and Warrington's cham- 
pionship of the child. He more than 
suspected that Bunder was responsible 
for the illness that had kept Percy from 
school for several days. The provoca- 
tion was certainly great, and the Presi- 
dent regretted that Warrington must 
lose the prize because of his action. 
Yet it would never do to award first 
honor prizes to one who had partici- 
pated in an affair like this. But these 
things were trifles compared to War- 
rington's own sense of honor. Had he 
been mistaken in this favorite pupil, 
who had always seemed the soul of 
frankness? President Rexford's heart 
was sore with misgiving. 

As for Warrington himself, he re- 
flected, during this Saturday night, 
that the chance of incidental allusion 
to his proper resentment of Percy's 
wrongs had not presented itself, and 
the time was getting short. He would 
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make the chance immediately after 
chapel exercises this morning. 

The President was accustomed on 
Sunday mornings to supplement the 
Scripture lesson by some words of ad- 
vice and exhortation. Many a word 
from these talks sank deep into some 
boy's heart and helped to shape his 
future life. 

" Young gentlemen/ 1 the President 
said, " the words of the Wise Man that 
I have read, dwell upon the ways of 
wisdom. This is the promise that is 
recorded : ' She shall bring thee to 
honor when thou dost embrace her.' 
The honor that is the reward of wis- 
dom, what is it ? We use this word 
1 honor ' in two senses. We speak of 
honoring the good, the wise, the 
great. We heap honors upon our 
public men. We confer honors upon 
those who merit them in school. 

" This is a common and legitimate 
use of the word. Yet it is after all a 
secondary one. The honor that we 
can bestow is merely the outward 
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token of our sense of an inward nobil- 
ity. Honor in its truer meaning is 
inherent in character. It is scorn of 
all wrong. It is that high self-respect 
which makes it impossible for one to 
do an unworthy deed. 

" But if a fault has been committed, 
what does honor then require ? For 
the faults of others it requires char- 
ity — yes, and usually silence on our 
part. Scandal and malicious gossip 
are impossible to the man of honor, 
even though it may sometimes be his 
unavoidable duty to bear witness 
against crime. In school life, as in 
the outside community, such witness 
may sometimes (though rarely) be 
needed for the protection of the school. 
A teacher must receive it with caution, 
and only from those who are able to 
distinguish between high-souled wit- 
ness-bearing and the telling of tales. 

"But for one's own fault, honor 
allows no excuse, no concealment. 
The man of honor is brave to confess 
a fault, swift to atone for it. 
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" Honor then keeps a man true to 
his highest ideals. A man's honor is 
in his own keeping. He can smirch 
it, but no one else has power to touch 
it or to stain it. 

" The two meanings of honor are 
often confused. Men speak of defend- 
ing their honor, of feeling their honor 
insulted, when they are thinking, self- 
ishly it may be, of reputation rather 
than of character. But in the truest 
sense of this word ' mine enemy hath 
no power to lay mine honor in the 
dust.' 

" Which kind of honor did the Wise 
Man refer to as the reward of wisdom? 
Both, perhaps. But a little later we 
read : 'Riches and honor are with me, 
yea, durable riches and righteousness.' 
Here then is the clue. The honor 
which wisdom bestows is after all 
' righteousness—this priceless gift which 
a noble nature holds dearer than life 
itself— yes, or than reputation or any 
worldly honor or honors." 
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The President closed the Bible and 
looked around on the school. 

"I have been led to these words 
this morning by a growing fear that 
would not be shaken off. I have be- 
lieved in the honor of my pupils. 
The fear that is weighing upon me is 
that I have been mistaken — that the 
honor to which I trusted is less high 
than I had believed. If any of you 
have sacrificed a jot of the inward 
honor for the sake of the outward 
honors, you have made a sad bargain. 

" The time is come when I am forced 
to speak plainly. You all know that 
an event occurred recently that affects 
the character and standing of members 
of the school. The matter has already 
been referred to. I have waited more 
than a week for the explanation — the 
confession which alone could palliate 
in some measure this serious offense. 
The time for waiting is over. I will 
tell you that the matter is already 
partly known. I have a clue to the 
names of the offenders." 
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Again the President paused. Then 
he added : " I have said these words 
with the greatest reluctance. There 
is no sting that goes deeper than the 
sense of disappointment in the charac- 
ters of those whom we have labored 
for and trusted. I commend to you 
all this morning the study of the ques- 
tion, 'What is honor ?' " 

The chapel service was over. As the 
students rose to go out, Warrington, 
with flushed cheek, but with head 
erect and eyes unabashed, stepped 
from the rear slip, walked quickly up 
the middle aisle to the platform and 
stood beside the President. A mo- 
ment later the chapel was emptied 
and these two stood alone. 

" President Rexford," said Warring- 
ton, " I had fully determined before 
coming to chapel this morning that I 
would not rest until I had told you 
fully of my own part in the affair you 
referred to. I recognize that it cuts 
me off from thechance of school prizes, 
but while I regret this, I have not for 
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a moment harbored the thought of 
gaining a prize through concealment. 
I did not wish to make this the object 
of an errand to your office, however, as 
that seemed to me like a half-confession 
of fault. Whereas, I believe that my 
act was justified, nay, demanded by cir- 
cumstances ; and though I do not ex- 
pect you to agree with me, I have no 
repentance to express. I have tried 
for a week to find opportunity to men- 
tion this before you, without any eat- 
ing of crow on my own part" (here 
Warrington made a wry face), "but 
this not having occurred, I decided to 
make the statement directly, and 
should have done so at this time, even 
if you had not spoken of it this morn- 
ing." 

The President's eye searched the 
young man's countenance keenly. 
Then he laid his hand affectionately 
on Warrington's shoulder and said: 
" You have lifted a weight from my 
heart, my young friend. I believe you 
fully ; and though I do not agree with 
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you as to the necessity for your action, 
and cannot restore to you the chance 
for the prize which you have lost, yet 
I believe that the fault is in your judg- 
ment more than in your heart, and 
that you are still worthy of my con- 
fidence. We will consider the matter 
further at another time." 

There were many whispered discus- 
sions in the campus on this and the 
following day. It was understood by 
the students that Warrington had been 
the chief actor in the hazing of Bun- 
der, and had lost his chance of the 
scholarship thereby. This left Joshua 
Matthews without a rival. Matthews 
had been more rasping than ever of 
late in his exclusiveness and resent- 
ment of the boys' harmless joking. 
None of them felt willing that he 
should bear away the honors from 
Warrington, their hero and favorite. 

The President had said that he had 
a clue. Where did it come from? 
The three boys who had assisted War- 
rington gathered to discuss this ques- 
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tion. Not one of them had revealed a 
word, and all had been done under 
cover of darkness. How had the mat- 
ter leaked out? Suddenly one re- 
membered the sound in the hall made 
by the closing of Matthews' door. 
Matthews was a prig. Was he a spy 
as well? 

What did the President say this 
morning? That witness-bearing in 
school was sometimes necessary. The 
boys reflected that in this case witness 
against Warrington would mean the 
giving of the first honor prize to Mat- 
thews. No one else had such large 
advantage to gain. Nor was there any 
one else who could have known the 
fact. So the boys reasoned, and the 
feeling against Matthews kindled rap- 
idly into a flame. The President 
might manage some things, but here 
was evidently a case that called for 
action among the students themselves. 

**^0 *\^ %i* «x# ^# 

^^ *^ ^J» ^^ ^K 

" Possum up a gum stump, coon in 
a holler," sang Prince on Monday 
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evening, coming down the campus and 
turning into the basement of Granger 
Hall. 

"Hi-yi, young gentermens," as he 
met two boys carrying a bucket of 
tar, followed by another with a feather 
pillow. " Wha' yo gwine do wid dat 
stuff in de shank ob de ebenin' ? " 

"Hush, you coon. Don't spoil a 
little fun with your waggle-tongue." 

Prince drew himself up with of- 
fended dignity. 

(i Sho', young gentermens, wha' 
sh'd I tole? But I hopes," he added 
with caution, " dat yo* isn't gwine ter 
'sturb dis yere institootion by enny 
sort er foolery." 

" Come now, Prince," said another, 
" it isn't any harm — just a little fun, 
and giving a feller his just deserts. 
Don't tell on us, and I'll give you a 
new sling-shot to-morrow." 

Prince walked on quietly until out 
of sight. Then he turned and mounted 
the stairway that led to Tutor Denni- 
son's room. 
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The boys entered a room in the 
basement and set down the tar-bucket, 
spilling some of the contents carelessly 
over the floor. A moment later about 
thirty boys entered the basement, 
leading Matthews, with eyes blinded 
and hands tied behind his back. There 
were no masques this time. The boys 
felt that they were in control of the 
situation. The session was nearly 
over, and the President could hardly 
expel half of the college students on 
the threshold of Commencement. A 
college that had to make large efforts 
each summer to collect students could 
not treat its members so cavalierly as 
that. 

•'Tie his feet now, while we get the 
things ready. Then we can strip him." 

" Will you tell me first what charge 
you have against me ?" said the pris- 
oner. 

"A tell-tale and a prig." 

" You peached on Warrington to get 
the prize yourself." 

" It's a damned lie," said Matthews. 
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"Hurrah ! " cried the boys. "Lis- 
ten at him. We've set him to cussing, 
and we'll soon get the prig out of 
him — the hypocritical spy ! " 

Prince hurried down the corridor 
and knocked at Tutor Dennison's 
door. In a moment Alfred opened it 
upon the janitor, who stood making 
his respectful salutations. Prince sel- 
dom forgot his manners, even though 
business was urgent. 

"Good evening, Prince. What is it?" 

" Come dis yere way, Mass!r Denni- 
son. De boys dey bin tie up ter some 
badness, an' I tinks yo'd oughter see 
'bout it." 

Alfred followed the janitor down the 
ill-lighted stairway. The boys were 
crowding in the room and the outer 
passage, talking very fast, and getting 
in each, other's way. 

"Hang it," exclaimed one, "the 
lantern has gone spang out. Can't 
some one give us a light ? " 

" Bring the lamp from Bob's room." 

There was a rush among the boys, 
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and the lamp from one of the nearer 
dormitories was brought in and passed 
hastily from one to another. 

" Look out there ! Keep away from 
the tar ! Don't push so ! " 

" You'll make me drop the lamp 1 
'Tain't safe I " 

" Blazes ! " 

The word was prophetic. As the 
lighted glass lamp was passed rapidly 
over the heads of the noisy, jostling 
crowd, an unlucky movement dashed 
it to the floor. The inflammable oil 
spread itself over the inflammable tar 
that was spilled over the sides of the 
bucket and the floor, and into the 
midst was precipitated the burning 
wick. 

Puff! There was a blaze and a 
smoke, and the c ry of " Fire " sounded 
through the building ; while the boys, 
losing all presence of mind, rushed 
from the room, some through the door, 
others through the window. 

Joshua Matthews, tied hand and 
foot, struggled with his bands, but 
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found himself helpless, while the room 
filled rapidly with flame and smoke. 

"Help!" he cried with stifling 
voice. 

Alfred Dennison, elbowing his way 
through the excited crowd, paused for 
a second to think. Then he pulled off 
his woollen coat, drew it tightly over 
his head to keep the smoke from his 
lungs, and entered the room. 

"Where are you?" he cried; but 
there was no answer. 

Alfred tried to peep out through the 
folds of the coat, but the penetrating 
smoke warned him that his only safety 
lay in keeping it tightly closed. He 
groped his way unsteadily, searching 
for Matthews, and trying to avoid the 
flames. Then his foot struck Mat- 
thews' prostrate form and he stumbled. 
Recovering himself instantly, he 
seized Matthews in his arms, staggered 
to the open window and threw him 
out upon the ground. But in lifting 
his burden he lost his hold upon the 
protecting garment. The flames leaped 
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around him. They ignited his cotton 
shirt. As he jumped from the window 
after Matthews he seemed enfolded in 
a sheet of flame. Warrington, wet 
blanket in hand, was hurrying across 
the campus as the blazing figure ap- 
peared at the basement window. An 
instant later the flames had been 
smothered, and Warrington was bend- 
ing anxiously over the tutor. 

The fire spread rapidly in the pine 
walls of the building. Under the di- 
rection of the President the boys 
worked with a will to save the other 
college buildings, but in the morning 
Granger Hall was a heap of ashes. 

Two unconscious forms were borne 
away from the confusion and cared for 
tenderly. Matthews, though stupe- 
fied with smoke, was unhurt, and in 
the morning was nearly as well as 
ever. But two doctors were dressing 
Alfred's burns, and the result of the 
injuries seemed doubtful. His singed 
eye-lashes and eye-brows gave his face 
a sad appearance, and the inflamma- 
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tion that gathered in the eyeballs 
threatened permanent injury to his 
sight. 

During the days of pain and danger 
that followed, the President and War- 
rington united in closest attention to 
the wants of the sufferer, while the 
anxious mother soon arrived from her 
Tennessee home to take her place at 
his bedside. Alfred's pupils walked 
by his door with softest tread, or came 
with wistful eyes bringing tokens of 
fruit and flowers, to ask if their teach- 
er were better. The evidence grew 
daily of how deeply the young teacher 
had entrenched himself in the hearts 
of the school. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The great social season of the year 
comprised the two weeks of closing 
exercises for the two schools. It was 
looked forward to for months and 
talked of afterward for as long a pe- 
riod. 

The Enniston College Commence- 
ment came first, as was most fitting. 
Its students remained in town a few 
days afterwards to do honor to the 
Barnaby graduates the following 
week. It would not have been prac- 
ticable for the young ladies to extend 
their stay on account of the College 
Commencement, yet the presence of 
the other school was a necessary fea- 
ture of the success of each occasion. 

The Institute girls were putting on 
their white dresses and making ready 
for the walk to the college chapel. 
They were talking over recent events 
and the prospective college honors, 
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while they flitted into each others' 
rooms to ask about the tying of sashes 
and the becoming arrangement of 
bangs. 

"They say that Warrington lost 
First Honor because he was in that 
scrape of hazing Amos Parkins." 

"What a shame! Then I suppose 
Matthews will get it." 

" I hope not. He's too starched to 
suit my taste. Besides, they say that 
Matthews told on Warrington." 

"Gracious! I can't believe that. 
He's a gentleman even if he is a prig." 

"O no ! Warrington told on him- 
self. They say he walked right up to 
the President in the chapel on Sunday 
and told him before all the boys." 

" My, isn't he plucky ? And he's so 
handsome! How do you like my 
Psyche knot?" 

"Right well. But do don't wear 
that horrid red bow. It makes your 
complexion look perfectly hideous." 

" They say that little Tutor Denni- 
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son was as brave as a lion that night 
of the fire." 

"Good for him ! They all thought 
he was a coward about that Parkins 
affair." 

"There, aren't you most ready? 
I'm mighty afraid we shall be late. I 
want to hear the very first word." 

" Who'd a thought it of Tutor Den- 
nison ? He don't look like he had any 
pluck at all." 

" He came mighty near being burned 
to death ; and they say his eyes are 
most put out as it is." 

"O no. His eyes are better, and 
the doctor says he'll be all right in a 
few days. Say, does my dress hang 
right?" 

"O you look as perfect as a rose. 
Warrington '11 be quite fascinated, I'm 
sure." 

" Don't talk so silly ! He won't have 
eyes for any one but Kitty. I admire 
Warrington of course, he's so brave, 
and I think he ought to have First 
Honor anyway." 
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Eunice Bonner, passing by on her 
way to her room, paused to say: 
" There are other good qualities in a 
man beside courage. Who was it that 
said: 

' O young men, be virtuous, 
O young maidens, be brave, 

declaring that it was needless to en- 
join either of these virtues on the op- 
posite sex, since there they would de- 
velop naturally ? If Warrington did 
that shameful thing about Amos Par- 
kins, he ought to lose the prize." 

"Come, you want Josh Matthews to 
get it." 

"No, I don't care who gets it, but I 
know they could not give it to War- 
rington now." 

At half-past nine the young ladies, 
in muslin and lawn gowns, with broad 
hats and flying ribbons, filed into the 
chapel with their preceptress, smiling 
and whispering a little behind their 
fans as the ushers in full glory of col- 
lege millinery, with white gloves and 
gilt-lettered sashes across their shoul- 
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ders, bowed them into the seats re- 
served for them. The students in the 
outer rows and galleries lost the ex- 
pectant look they had been wearing, 
and settled down under the conviction 
that the audience had arrived and ev- 
erything was ready. 

With flowery thesis and high-sound- 
ing oration the morning wore on. 
The graduating class were sure of ap- 
preciative auditors for their pet pas- 
sages, in the girls, who gave unsparing 
applause as the young men discussed 
social, political, and moral questions 
with that youthful wisdom which is 
the hope of future generations, though 
its liquid flow usually loses some of its 
effervescence before it is changed into 
the good red wine of action. 

In a retired corner Alfred Dennison 
was seated beside a pale lady in black 
who watched over him with motherly 
solicitude. His face looked thin be- 
low his closely- cropped hair, and the 
red scars were still visible upon his 
cheek and neck, while large colored 
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glasses protected his still inflamed 
eyes. 

The interest of the audience deep- 
ened as the exercises drew toward the 
close. Near the end of the program 
was the Greek oration of Joshua Mat- 
thews, a very scholarly production, so 
it was declared by the professional 
men of the village, who were supposed 
to have retained from college days the 
ability to understand highly rhetorical 
Greek when uttered rapidly by an 
American tongue, and who beamed 
upon the speaker with much appear- 
ance of interest and comprehension. 

The young ladies, not belonging to 
this erudite class, did not listen very 
intently, but feasted their eyes and 
noses upon their bouquets, finding 
their fragrance more refreshing than 
the aroma of Greek particles. 

They applauded admiringly, how- 
ever, when the exhibition of learning 
was finished, and changed position 
contentedly to listen to the next fea- 
ture of the program. 
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This was the announcement of the 
results of examinations and the award 
of class honors. The President read 
from each class, beginning with the 
lowest, the names of those who had 
gained the marks recognized as " Pro- 
ficient," " Distinguished," and in a few 
cases " Highly Distinguished," the 
last eliciting applause from the hear- 
ers. 

Then came the award of the great 
prize and the audience grew breath- 
less. The President stood forth upon 
the platform. What a handsome pic- 
ture he made with his towering figure, 
his benignant, slightly florid face, and 
his mild blue eyes gleaming brightly 
behind the gold-bowed spectacles! 

He began slowly : "Upon me is laid 
the important and agreeable duty of 
giving to its rightful owner our high- 
est college honor. It can be awarded 
only to one whose record has been ex- 
emplary in all points. Until a short 
time ago the result of this contest was 
held as uncertain. Indeed, it was 
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felt by those who knew best that the 
award would probably be given to 
another. But the final, mature de- 
cision, taking into account all matters 
which ought to have weight, has ad- 
judged that it falls fully and fairly into 
the hands of — Mr. Joshua Matthews." 

The chapel was very still as the last 
words were spoken. Then a murmur 
of applause spread over the audience, 
and the handkerchiefs of the Barnaby 
girls gave a feeble flutter. But there 
was little heartiness in the greeting, 
and many eyes turned regretfully to 
Warrington, who sat with his frank 
face unflushed, and with no apparent 
discomfiture. The applause continued 
feebly as Matthews stepped forward. 
When silence was restored, he spoke : 

"Honored President and ladies and 
gentlemen : I acknowledge with thanks 
the honor that has been conferred 
upon me. I have, however, a state- 
ment to make in regard to it. I am 
aware that, but for one circumstance, 
this honor would have fallen to an- 
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other to-day. And in the complica- 
tion of events in which that circum- 
stance was but one link of a chain, I 
must acknowledge that, although cer- 
tain surmisings relating to me were 
untrue, yet I can not feel that I have 
been wholly without blame. Under 
these circumstances, I could not take 
to myself the benefit of this prize with 
entire satisfaction, and have decided 
not to avail myself of it." 

A movement of surprise passed over 
the audience. 

The speaker continued, with a little 
hesitation : " I have been helped to 
this conclusion possibly by the knowl- 
edge that the advantages of higher 
education will probably fall to my lot 
without this scholarship, through the 
favor of an uncle, who has intimated 
that his purse would provide any 
loans necessary for the finishing of my 
education. The feeling I have ex- 
pressed is a sincere one, however, in 
refusing for myself the benefits of this 
prize. But if, in the opinion of those 
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who have adjudged it to me, it is mine 
to say what disposition shall be made 
of it, I hereby request that its benefits 
shall accrue to one who " (here the 
speaker's voice grew husky) " with a 
noble courage jeoparded his own life 
to save mine. I wish to give this 
scholarship to Tutor Dennison." 

A deep flush spread over the feat- 
ures of Alfred in his quiet corner, and 
the pale lady beside him clasped her 
hands together with a thrill of joy. 

Then the President spoke : " My 
friend, your words do credit both to 
your judgment and your heart. I am 
sure that no one is more worthy of 
this advantage than the one to whom 
you have so generously assigned it. I 
wish, on my own part, in this public 
manner to give my personal testimony 
to the worth and nobility of Mr. Den- 
nison's character, and the valuable 
services which he has rendered to this 
school, as well as to the remarkable 
and (I must confess to the disparage- 
ment of my own powers of discern- 
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ment) by myself most unlooked-for 
example of heroism that he mani- 
fested in a recent time of danger. We 
sometimes forget, in our estimates of 
men, that there are different ways in 
which one may show bravery. The 
highest courage is that which belongs 
to moral action. This has often been 
strikingly shown by weak and shrink- 
ing women, in whom physical courage 
would be almost entirely wanting, 
were it. not reinforced by the moral 
powers. In times of physical danger, 
the best fortitude is often shown by 
those whose natural timidity is over- 
come by an opposing moral force. I 
propose three cheers for Mr. Alfred 
Dennison." 

Quick tears were coursing down 
Mrs. Dennison's face as the long 
" Hurrah !" rang out with a will from 
the audience below, and was re-echoed 
by the galleries. 

When it was over, Warrington 
sprang to his feet and added, "Three 
cheers also for Mr. Joshua Matthews." 
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The building again re-echoed with 
the prolonged "Hurrah!" and the lace 
handkerchiefs of the Barnaby girls 
waved enthusiastically this time. Eu- 
nice Bonner's rather severe one, of 
delicate fineness, but without any lace, 
was kept very busy during this whole 
transaction, whether chiefly in ap- 
preciation of Dennison's courage, or 
Matthews' rectitude, or in approval 
of the President's words about femi- 
nine bravery, it would be difficult to 
tell. 

The President now announced the 
valedictory address. This honor had 
been awarded on a combined basis of 
school rank and the votes of the class 
and faculty. The part had been as- 
signed to Warrington, his popularity 
in the school and his high rank in 
scholarship, with his oratorical gifts, 
making him a fitting one for the po- 
sition. Although he had lost the first 
honor, the faculty felt that there was 
no reason why he should not still rep- 
resent the class as their valedictorian. 
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The speaker had chosen for his 
theme, "The True Preparation for 
Manhood." It was a forcible plea 
that education should be so directed 
as to bring out all the qualities which 
the young man needs as he steps from 
the period of tutorship into the re- 
sponsibilities of life. This was fol- 
lowed by words of thanks to the 
teachers and of farewell to classmates 
and the other members of the school. 

It was well written, and delivered 
in Warrington's usual happy manner. 
Many a face in the audience beamed 
pleasantly on the speaker, feeling that 
here was a nature both lovable and 
manly, which, in spite of some youth- 
ful excesses, would finally adorn the 
ranks of American manhood. 

Like the other addresses of the day, 
Warrington's paper had been sub- 
jected to the revision of the President 
and afterward rehearsed before the 
faculty. But when the speaker turned 
to the undergraduates for his words 
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of farewell, something unexpected 
happened. 

The President, happy in the suc- 
cess of the occasion, and feeling that 
its responsibilities were now about 
over, was leaning back restfully in his 
armchair, half heeding the voice of 
the speaker, when his ear became 
aware that words were being uttered 
that had not undergone the revision 
of his critical pen. 

" My friends/' Warrington was say- 
ing, " as some of us to-day take the 
final step from the period of prepara- 
tion into the broader arena, some 
things bear a different aspect from 
that which they had before we reached 
this point. It is, perhaps, as it will 
be in the last moment of life. If our 
faculties are then unclouded, the world 
will not seem as it did during the con- 
fusions of daily living. I speak to- 
day from the standpoint of one who 
has passed through the preparation 
that you are now taking, to whom its 
experiences are still fresh, yet seen in 
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the different atmosphere which the 
closing moment gives. Within the 
past week I have changed my views 
of certain school questions. Let me 
briefly refer to some of them. 

"First :-During preparation for man- 
hood, there are some things that be- 
long to manhood itself that one should 
be content to wait for. Undoubtedly 
there are certain points of school order 
that may and should be controlled by 
the students, yet there are others 
which the authorities must adjudi- 
cate as being beyond the province of 
the pupil." 

Here the speaker flushed a little, 
but it only heightened the beauty of 
his face as he added in low, distinct 
tones, " I speak this from the depth 
of a recent experience. 

"Second : — I have become convinced 
that schoolboys, in their fear of being 
deficient in manly courage, do often 
make the mistake of supposing that it 
is needful to resent every real or fan- 
cied injury, forgetting that the Bible 
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rule of non-resistance can not be op- 
posed to true manliness. I myself 
have only lately learned that the man 
is most to be trusted in cases of real 
danger who is able to save his fight 
for occasions that are worth fighting 
for." 

Here Warrington's eyes moved un- 
consciously to Alfred's corner, as 
though he were trying, in spite of the 
devotion of the last few days, to make 
amends for his neglect and misjudg- 
ment of his teacher- friend. 

"And third and last: — It seems to 
me that our present code of school 
honor, excellent as it is in some re- 
spects, has serious defects. It seems 
to say, ' School rules need not be kept, 
if the pupil can find a chance to break 
them. The teacher is a spy and a de- 
tective. If a rule is broken the pupils 
are in duty bound to band together 
and keep the knowledge from the 
teacher/ But this ought to be 
changed. The honor of the school is 
8 
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in the keeping of the pupils, and they 
ought never to let the school suffer by 
shielding an offender." 

Warrington's admonitory words to 
the under graduates had an extra-pa- 
ternal sound, no doubt, coming from 
one who was still in his minority. 
But, bless the boys 1 If they did not 
give wise advice sometimes when in 
their teens, what would they be good 
for when older? 

At any rate, when the speaker had 
closed with an impassioned exhorta- 
tion to his own classmates to "fill well 
the demands of manhood which school 
preparation had been leading up to," 
the applause that followed was tre- 
mendous and the ushers had all they 
could do to carry up the baskets oi 
flowers that were sent to the platform. 
In the midst of the excitement a little 
piping voice from the gallery (was it 
Huck's?) began a distinct " Hurrah !" 
which was taken up by the audience 
in rousing cheers, while the handker- 
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chiefs of the Barnaby girls waved 
frantically. 

When the tumult in honor of the 
favorite speaker had subsided, the 
President came forward with his be- 
nevolent countenance beaming, as he 
said in an exultant tone, " My heart is 
filled with gratitude and pride for all 
the Honor Boys that belong to this 
institution." 

In a twinkling half a dozen heads 
bobbed up simultaneously in different 
parts of the room, and as many voices 
pitched in as many different keys ex- 
claimed, "Hurrah! forPrexie! ,, 

Then indeed the welkin rang, until 
it seemed as if the roof would give 
way ; and at the end of " three cheers 
and a tiger" the whole coterie of col- 
lege and preparatory students set up a 
prolonged and explosive yell or series 
of yells that would have been most 
alarming to any one not used to the 
enthusiasms of a Southern college 
audience. 

The pen of the reporter of the "Mer- 
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cury " during all this while kept up a 
most vigorous scratching at a side 
table, and the account that appeared 
the next morning of the " most bril- 
liant Commencement" that had ever 
been known in Enniston College 
closed with the following paragraph : 
"The enthusiasm of the audience 
found vent in the most tremendous 
'yell' that has been heard in the 
State since the gray regiments 
marched away in 1861 with the cry of 
'On to Washington ! ' The only re- 
gret was that there was no phono- 
graph present to capture and preserve 
this as a specimen 'Southern Yell' 
for the benefit of future historical cab- 
inets." 



